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PONTEDERIACE^E. 
PONTEDERI*, L.— P. cordata, L.; common ; N. Y. : Var. angusti- 

folia ; Peach Pond, North Salem, Westchester Co., Mead. 
HETERANTHERA, Ruiz and Pav.— H. reniformis, Ruiz and Pav. ; 
S. New York, Gray's Manual ; common along the Hackensack, 
Austin ; and Passaic, W. H. L.; Chatham, N. J., W. H. L. 
SCHOLLERA, Schreber. — S. graminea, Willd.; Whippany Creek, 
near Morristown, Torr. Gat.; common along the Hackensack. 
Austin ; Croton River, Mead. 

COMMELYNACE^E. 
COMMELYNA, Dill.— C. Virginica, L ; Inwood, W. W Denslow ; 
Var. angustifolia; swamps two miles from Flushing, Mr. P. 
Dudgeon, State Flora. 

XYRIDACEJ3. 
XYRIS, L.— X. flexuosa, MuhL, Chapm.; Locust Avenue, Centre- 
ville, L. I, Buffer ; Glen Cove, Coles ; Ridgeiield, Ct., Mead ; 
Closter, common, Austin; Totten ville, Staten Island, W. IT. L. 
A curious little Xyris, probably the variety pusilla, was found 
this summer on the borders of a pond in the southern part of 
Hamilton Co.— X. Caroliniana, Walt. ; Suffolk Co., Miller ; 
near Jamaica Pond, Buyer; border of pond in Haverstraw 
Mts., near Sandfield, Austin. 

ERIOCAULONACE.E. 
ERIOCAULON, L.— E. decangulare, L. ; very common about Fer- 
rago, N. J., in streams and ponds, Austin. — E. gnaphalodes, 
Mehx. ; common in same locality as the preceding species, 
Austin. Mr. Merriam finds these two species at Manchester, 
and they may attain our limits. — E. septangulare, Withering ; 
common. 

Organization Of the Club.— The final organization of the Club- 
delayed first by the fraud in the original charter, and subsequent! v 
by the illness and death of our loved and revered chief — was finally 
completed on the ^9th of April last, by the election of the following 
officers : 

President : George Thurbee. 

Vice-President : T. F. Allen. 

Treasurer : J.J. Crooke. 

Corresponding Secretary .-..James Hogg. 

Recording Secretary : P. V. LeRoy. 

Editor: Wm. H. Leggett. 

Curator : P. V. LeRoy. 

Executive Committee : . . . .William Bower, I. H. Hall, James 

S. Merriam, James Hogg, G. M. 

Wilber. 
Finance Committee: James S. Merriam, F. J. Bumsted, 

Abraham Halsey. 
Herbarium Committee : P. V. LeRoy, M. Ruger, D. C. 

Eaton. 
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The Club holds its meetings at the Herbarium in Columbia 
College in the evening of the last Tuesday of every month, July 
and August excepted, and all botanists, either residing in or visit- 
ing the city, are invited to attend ; or, if they cannot be present at 
that time, to call on the President of the Club at 245, Broadway, 
or on the Secretary at the Herbarium. 

One leading purpose in securing a charter and organizing under 
it was to enable the Club legally to hold such funds as might 
from time to time be contributed to further its efficiency. 

There is present occasion for such assistance in establishing a fund 
of about three thousand dollars for the permanent endowment of 
the Bulletin. This is the only periodical in the country devoted 
to this attractive and important department of science. It has now 
been published for more than three years, not, we trust, un- 
approved by the botanical community. If secured an exist- 
ence, in the hands of the able men who will more and more resort 
to the vast and precious herbarium of Columbia College, it is hoped 
that it may become of lasting service to the science. With this 
expectation, we claim for it a share in the liberality of our country- 
men. 

On assuming the chair, President Thurber made the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen- op the Torrey Botanical Club, 

In entering upon the duties of presiding officer, the first assum- 
ing that office since the Club was incorporated, it would seem 
appropriate for me to give a sketch of the past history of our asso- 
ciation. When I look for materials I find but few. We have no 
record of the date of the beginning of the Club* and its growth has 
been so gradual and its career so uneventful that there is but a brief 
story to tell. 

The few botanists of the city, knowing that they would always 
be welcome, were accustomed to visit these rooms from time to time, 
and it sometimes occurred that without any pie-arrangement sev- 
eral happened in on the same evening. At length it was proposed 
to have a regular evening for reunion in order not only that we 
might meet the one around whom we all gathered, but that we might 
have the pleasure of seeing one another at stated times. If I am 
not in error this suggestion came from Dr. T. P. Allen, whose prop- 
osition was readily seconded by others. Our beginning was such 
a gradual accretion that those of us who were among the original 
members can hardly tell how it came to be called even a "Club." 
We came and went, sometimes two and sometimes a dozen, but 
there was always an informal social gathering. 

Early in the informal existence of the Club it was proposed to 
make a catalogue of the plants of New York and its vicinity. In 
1817 Dr. John Torrey presented to the New York Lyceum of 
Natural History " A Catalogue of the Plants growing spontaneously 

* Not Jiuer iban I860.— Eds. 
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within Thirty Miles of the City of New York," and it was thought 
that a catalogue embracing the same territory would be useful to 
botanists, and show interesting changes in our local Flora, in the 
obliteration of some species and the introduction of others. 

The members of the Club, if that which was hardly a body can 
be said to have members, entered into the work with zeal, and 
having a common object to labor for, the association assumed a 
stability that it did not before possess, and increased in numbers. 
Those at work upon the new catalogue found that nearly a half cen- 
tury had passed since the completion of the first catalogue, and it was 
proposed that the semi-centennial anniversary of the presentation of 
the catalogue by Dr. Torrey to the Lyceum should be marked by a 
festival. Invitations were extended to the leading botanists of the 
country, many of whom promised to be present, and those who 
could not accept sent letters full of kindness to him who was the 
recipient of the intended honor. On the evening of December 20th, 
1867, which was marked by one of the most furious of snow-storms, 
there assembled at the Astor House the members of the Club and 
a goodly number of invited guests. 

The Club had then no officers, and by some process which has ever 
since remained a mystery, the one who now speaks to you pre- 
sided at the table and made an address. This address gave an 
account of the Catalogue of 1817 and an enumeration of the sub- 
sequent botanical works of its author. The recipient of the honor 
made a reply full of modesty and feeling, speeches were made by 
most of those present, and letters were read from those who were 
unable to attend. 

I have thus alluded to this occasion, because it was the first pub- 
lic demonstration on the part of the Club, and one which, as the 
proceedings of the evening were published in the American Natu- 
ralist, first made its existence generally known. 

As materials for the new catalogue accumulated and new helpers 
came into the field, it became necessary to have a medium through 
which the coworkers could communicate, and it was proposed to 
established a monthly Bulletin. The first number of the Bulletin 
appeared in January 1871, and it has since been continued with 
commendable regularity. Primarily devoted to matters relating 
to the catalogue, it has also given many botanical items of general 
interest. The Bulletin is an unpretending sheet of only four pages, 
but when we compare its contents with journals devoted to scien- 
tific specialties, at home or abroad, we have reason for a just pride 
in the value of its contents, as well as in their variety and con- 
ciseness. 

About the time the Bulletin was proposed, it was thought best 
the Club should adopt a distinctive name. That of "Torrey Botan- 
ical Club" seemed the most fitting. In those days we seldom put 
matters to vote; we "took the sense of the meeting." Soon after 
this we made a step towards organization, so far as to appoint Dr. 
John Torrey President, P. V. LeRoy Secretary, and William H. 
Leggett Editor. But, as we had been in the habit of conversing 
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in small knots, without any concert of action, it was rather difficult 
to abandon the custom, and even after we had adopted this partial 
organization our meetings were not models of parliamentary 
formality. 

As the Club acquired new members and grew in importance, it 
was decided that we should become a regularly organized body 
under a charter, that we might enjoy the privilege of " sueing and 
being sued." 

A charter was passed on April 21st, 18*71, but was not adopted. 
It is an interesting illustration of the manner in which the lowest 
form of politics pervaded legislative action, that among the incor- 
porators of the Club there were introduced the names of two low 
"Ring" politicians. The charter allowed the Club to hold property 
to the amount of $50,000 and there was just a shadow of a chance 
that at some time something could be made, and the names of two 
of " the ring" Were interpolated among those of gentlemen and 
botanists. IJpon inquiring, it was found that it was the custom in 
granting charters to put in the name of some members of the ring 
that they might be on hand in case any thing should " turn up." 

Of course the members of the Club could not be associated, even 
technically, with disreputable persons forced upon them in this 
unfair manner, and they did not adopt the charter until the names 
of these objectionable individuals were removed, by an amendment 
passed April 29th, 1872. The Charter was adopted by the Club 
January 7th, 1873, and a constitution on the 28th of the same month. 

Nothing remained for the full organization of the Club but to 
pass the necessary by-laws and elect the prescribed officers. Before 
the first election could be held, he whom we should have delighted 
to honor by chosing him as our president was taken from us. Our 
head, our beloved friend, Dr. John Torrey, passed from this life on 
the 10th of March last. 

This simple statement suggests to each one of us a loss that T 
cannot adequately express. Yet I feel that at this time I should 
place upon the records of the association certain data which, though 
so familiar to us as to need no telling, should be preserved for 
those who will succeed us. For, Gentlemen, the Club took root so 
gradually and its early growth was so healthy, that I feel it will have 
greater permanence than most associations of its kind ; and it would 
seem that the records of the Club is of all places the most fitting 
for an account of the botanical labors of him whose name we have 
chosen. 

John Torrey was born in this city on Aug. 15th, 1796. His father, 
originally from New England, was a Captain in the Continental 
army and was among those who entered the city upon its evacua- 
tion by the British ibices. 

Of the boyhood of Dr. Torrey we know but little ; he attended the 
public schools and was for a year at a school in Boston. Several 
times during the latter years of his life I requested him to write out 
his reminiscences of his early days and his recollections of the early 
botanists. The idea seemed to please him, but so averse was he to 
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anything that might appear like egotism, that he never carried out 
the suggestion. He was rarely given to talking about himself, and 
all that those most intimate with him know about his youth and the 
struggles that must have attended the beginning of his scientific 
career is from chance hints he dropped now and then. 

When a mere boy, while upon a visit in the country (the upper 
part of the island was then " the country,") he saw two young men 
pass along the road, all travel-stained and laden with strange parcels. 
The unusual appearance of these young men prompted him to 
inquire about them, and he was told that they were "the Le Conte 
boy " and another whose name I have forgotten, and that they were 
" botanists." The young Torrey for the first time saw a botanist, 
and he looked upon him as a curiosity, little thinking that he him- 
self would in time be a chief among botanists. The " Le Conte boy " 
afterwards became the celebrated Major Le Conte, who contributed 
largely to botany and other sciences. 

While still a youth it was Dr. Torrey's fortune to be brought 
into relations with Amos Eaton, who was the great instructor in 
popular science of his day, and it was through his teachings 
ings that the young Torrey first learned the rudiments of 
botany. 

Up to the time he became a medical student we know but little 
of his career. He had a marked natural talent for practical mechan- 
ics, and at one time seriously entertained the idea of becoming a 
machinist. This love for mechanical affairs remained with him 
through life, and his talent in this direction was often displayed in 
various useful ways. He ultimately chose the medical profession 
and entered the office of Dr. Wright Post, the eminent physician 
and surgeon of his day. At that time the practice of medicine was 
very different from what it is now. Then the physician not only 
dispensed his own medicines, but they were for the greater part 
prepared in his office by the students. In the preparation of chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical compounds Torrey, the student, found occu- 
pation in accordance with his tastes, and he often alluded to his ex- 
perience here as of great service to him in after life. 

Either during his apprenticeship, as it was then called — in our day 
medical students only read with their preceptors— or after he 
entered the college of Physicians and Surgeons, he was an inter- 
ested attendant upon the botanical lectures of the eminent Dr. 
Hosack, at the Elgin Botanical Garden, which were given not far 
from the spot where we are now assembled. At that time young 
Torrey was an industrious collector and he often carried to Dr. 
Hosack the fruits of his herborizations. On one occasion Dr. Hosack 
was so much pleased with some rare species that he remarked before 
the class, "That young man has an old head.'''' Medical students 
then were the same as now ; the generic type holds in all times and 
in all countries. They were not slow to take up the words of the 
professor, and Dr. Torrey during his student's career was the "old 
head " of his class. 

As a medical student Dr, Torrey must have devoted much time 
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to botany, as the catalogue already referred to was presented to 
the Lyceum in 1817, which was a year before he took his degree. 
Those who are engaged upon the present catalogue, with all the 
aid and materials that the advanced state of the science brings to 
their help, can best appreciate the immense labor that must have 
been required to bring the first catalogue to its remarkable com- 
pleteness. Copies of the catalogue of 1817 are now very rare and 
difficult to procure. As we turn over its pages and read of its au- 
thor's favorite localities, we find that they are now far " down 
town " and covered by blocks of brick and brown stone. When 
this catalogue was made up, Canal Street was out of town and was 
his station for Draba Caroliniana. Not only the localities but the 
co-workers named in the catalogue have long ago passd away. 
Mitchell, Nuttall, Eddy, Le Coute, Cooper, and others who contri- 
buted materials for the work, all departed before its author. 
William Cooper was the last of these. He was the frequent 
companion of Dr. Torrey's early botanical excursions, and until 
the last these two old men held for one another a boy-like friend- 
ship as charming as it is rare. 

While yet a student of medicine, Dr. Torrey was one of the 
founders of the New York Lyceum of Natural History. , The in- 
corporators met to adopt their charter — if I remember correctly 
— in one of the rooms of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Barclay Street. The origin of the Lyceum was marked by a 
more festive demonstration than attended that of our Club, for 
upon the adoption of the charter they adjourned to a well known 
public house and celebrated the event in mugs of ale, paid for by 
a general contribution of pennies. 

During the early career of the Lyceum, Dr. Torrey was one of its 
most active members and contributed to its Annals many of its 
most important papers. For many years he was its President. The 
Lyceum, like other associations of its kind, was not exempt from 
the misfortune, of party. At one annuil meeting, when Dr. Torrey 
desired to decline a reelection, he was induced to accept a nomina- 
tion ; an opposing faction elected its candidate over him. So hurt 
was he at what he regarded as an unfair trick that he never again 
went to the meetings of the Lyceum. In this mention of the 
Lyceum it may be well to state that by acting as its curator a 
young botanist from Western New York was enabled to pursue his 
botanical studies in New York. This young botanist is now known 
as Prof. Asa Gray. 

After obtaining his medical degree, Dr. Torrey took an office in 
the city, but the attractions of botany, mineralogy, entomology 
and chemistry prevented him from applying himself seriously to 
practice. We infer from what he has said that his office was more 
frequently sought by young scientists than by patients. His love 
for scientific pursuits, joined to a dislike to witness human suffer- 
ing, led him to abandon medicine at the first opportunity. 

boon after he was graduated, the expedition of Maj. Long was 
proposed, and Dr. Torrey was offered the position of botanist. 
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He was greatly tempted to accept this opportunity for botanical 
distinction, but he had formed ties which were strong enough to 
keep him at home. Dr. Baldwin was appointed in his place and 
upon the death of Baldwin, who was an almost hopeless invalid 
from the start, the duties of botanist were performed by the sur- 
geon of the expedition, Dr. James. 

In 1820, Dr. Torrey published in Silliman's Journal "A Notice of 
Plants collected by Capt. N. Douglas around the Great Lakes at 
the Head Waters of the Mississippi. 

In 1823, he contributed to the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural 
History "Descriptions of some new or rare plants from the Rocky 
Mountains, collected by Dr. Edwin P. James." 

The year 1824 was an eventful one to our friend. In it he pub- 
lished "A Flora of the Northern and Middle States, or Systematic 
Arrangement and Description of all the Plants heretofore discovered 
North of Virginia." In this year he was married to Miss Eliza Rob- 
inson Shaw, and was settled at West Point as Professor of Chem- 
istry in the U. S. Military Academy. This Flora, the concluding 
pages of which were written on the morning of its author's wedding 
day, is now rare, a large portion of the edition having been destroyed 
by fire. It contains over 500 species and includes the first twelve 
classes of the Linnsean system. In this work the author first 
manifested his acuteness in diagnosis, and it is remarkable for its 
elaborate and minute descriptions. 

In this same year, 1824, we find " Descriptions of New Grasses 
from the Rocky Mountains" in the Annals of the Lyceum, and a 
" Monograph of the North American species of Carex," of which 
he was joint author with Schweinitz. Schweinitz had placed the 
paper in Dr. Torrey's hands, to edit and supervise the printing of 
it, during the author's absence in Europe. When Schweinitz found 
how much the value of his monograph had been increased by 
additions and revision, he insisted that Torrey's name should appear 
as joint author, and that it should be quoted as Schweinitz & 
Torrey. 

Foreseeing that the Linnzean system was to be supplanted by 
one founded upon a more profound knowledge of the structure of 
plants and broader views of their relationships, the Flora was 
not continued beyond its first volume, but its author, in 1826, pub- 
lished a Compendium which contained condensed descriptions of 
the plants enumerated in the first volume of the Flora and of 
those that would have been given in the second volume. 
As one of the few members of the Club whose botanical experi- 
ence extends far enough back to have used this Compendium as a 
text book, I can bear testimony to its great superiority to all other 
botanical works of its time. The name " Compendium " was fitly 
chosen, as in copiousness, conciseness and compactness, it came as a 
great relief after the vagueness of other works. 

In 1826, Dr. Torrey read before the Lyceum "Some Account of 
a Collection of Plants made during a Journey to and from the 
Rocky Mountains, in the Summer of 1820, by Edwin P. James, 
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M.D., Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army." This memoir was not 
published until 1828. Before its publication its author, after 
three years' service, left West Point to assume the chair of 
Chemistry and Botany in the N. Y. College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. This account of Dr. James's Rocky Mountain plants is 
of especial interest as being the first botanical publication of im- 
portance in this country in which the plants were arranged accord- 
ing to the Natural System. Shortly before, the Abbe Correa had 
arranged a list, in which the genera named in Muhlenberg's cata- 
logue were placed according to the system of Jussieu. 

In 1831, Lindley's Introduction to Botany was re-published in 
this country. Dr. Torrey prepared a catalogue of the North 
American genera, arranged according to Lindley's orders, which 
was published with the work and also separately in the pamphlet 
form. 

Dr. Torrey was always fond of studying obscure and difficult 
orders, hence the Borraginacese, Chenopodiacese, Amarantacese, 
and Cyperaceae had particular attractions for him. As early 
as 1836 he published in the Annals of the Lyceum his "Monograph 
of the Cyperaceae." This contained, besides a full account of the 
other genera, a complete revision of the genus Carex. No publica- 
tion by our friend shows better work than this, and it was a most 
valuable contribution to North American botany, as it contained an 
elaboration of the species collected by Drummond, Richardson, 
Burke, and other British collectors, whose specimens were loaned 
by Sir William Hooker. 

The Geological Survey of the State of New York was organ- 
ized in 1836, and Dr. Torrey was appointed as its Botanist. His 
report was published, after many delays and discouragements, in 
1843. It forms two enormous 4to volumes, filled with detailed 
descriptions of all the plants known to belong to the State, and is 
illustrated with 161 plates. When we consider that this work was 
produced amid the labors of his professorship at the Medical 
College, to which had been added those of the Chair of Chemistry 
at Princeton, we must wonder at the untiring industry of its 
author. Whoever was at that time in charge of the survey was 
economical unto meanness, for Dr. Torrey had to buy his own copy 
of his own work. During the printing of the work an assistant of 
the author carefully preserved the revise proofs and put them away 
in regular order. When the Medical College was moved from 
Crosby street, this roll of proof sheets was found, and Dr. Torrey 
gave them to me. Fortunately every page was in its place, and 
now, handsomely bound, it is one of the prized works in my library, 
and is unique as being the only copy in existence " presented by 
the author." 

The first number of the "Flora of North America, by John 
Torrey and Asa Gray,'' appeared in 1838, the fruit of a most happy 
association, which continued for over forty years, and which has 
done so much for the advancement of American botany. In re- 
lation to this most important work I can appropriately quote the 



